THE YOUNG MELBOURNE
plunged into the fray, scattering guineas on all sides,
accusing William in a striking metaphor, drawn from
the racecourse, of "being unsound in both forelegs",
and seeking to discredit his personal character by
raking up die hoary scandals of his married life. With
relief William seized the opportunity to retire from
the fight. In the summer of 1826 London saw him
once more a man of leisure. "In very good spirits", it
was noted, "at being out of things again."
It might have been expected that his frustrated
energy would have found some other outlet. And in
fact he did toy with the idea of literary composition.
He contributed an occasional review to the Literary
Gazette; and when in 1819 it was proposed to him to
write the life of Sheridan, he accepted; began studying
documents, making notes, and sketching out prelimi-
nary plans for chapters. However, within a year he
had resigned the task to Tom Moore. History gives
no reason. It seems likely to have been self-distrust.
"I have read too much and too little," he notes in his
commonplace book somewhere about this time, "so
much, that it has extinguished all the original fire of
my genius, and yet not enough, to furnish me with
the power of writing works of mature thinking and
solid instruction." Moreover, it was late for a man of
his indolent temperament to set himself to learn a new
profession. Politics might not be the occupation that
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